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Charting Paths Across the Sky 


Where America and Russia Stand in “Space Contest” 


It is an interesting experience 
to watch an earth satellite on 2 
successive ‘passes’ overhead. 
Viewing it for the second time, 
you remember that this object— 
which appears to move very 
slowly across the sky—has cir- 
cled the globe in 2 hours or so. 
During a brief period it has 
crossed oceans and mountains, 
deserts and jungles, farmlands 
and distant cities. 


OT many years ago, vehicles that 

traveled beyond our atmosphere 
were found only in science fiction. But 
the science fiction of earlier times has 
become the news of today. 

A “space race” has developed be- 
tween America and the Soviet Union, 
and each country is now leading in 
certain respects. The Soviets have 
concentrated largely on achieving 
spectacular “firsts.” Their successes 
along this line include: 

(1) First man-made earth satellite, 
Sputnik I, launched October 4, 1957. 

(2) First satellite to circle the globe 


ONE OF THESE MEN may be first to try space flight for U. S. 


size and weight of her space vehicles. 
The 3 satellites that she sent hurtling 
around the globe last year weighed 
more than 5 tons apiece. Our 2 heavi- 
est satellites have weighed about 4% 
tons and 21% tons overall, and most 
of the others have been considerably 
lighter. As to the “payloads” or use- 
ful cargoes (scientific instruments, 
etc.) that can be carried skyward, So- 
viet rockets lift much heavier loads 
than ours do. 

On the other hand, the United 
States is now far ahead of Russia in 
the total number of space vehicles sent 
aloft. By the end of 1960 we had put 
81 satellites into orbit around the 
earth (including 2 that were launched 
with a single rocket), and had placed 
2 others in paths around the sun. 

Russia, meanwhile, had launched 
6 satellites of the earth alone, another 
that circled the earth and moon, 1 
which went into orbit around the sun, 
and 1 rocket that hit the moon—a total 
of 9 vehicles, so far as is publicly 
known. 


U. S. experts believe that we have 


WIDE WORLD 


They are 


(from left): Navy’s Walter Shirra of Hackensack, New Jersey; Navy’s Alan 
Shephard, Jr., of East Derry, New Hampshire; Air Force’s Virgie Grissom of 
Mitchell, Indiana; Air Force’s Donald Slayton of Sparta, Wisconsin; Marines’ 
John Glenn of New Concord, Ohio; Navy’s Malcolm Carpenter of Garden Grove, 
California; Air Force’s Leroy Cooper, Jr., of Carbondale, Ohio. 


with a living creature (the 
“Laika”), November 1957. 

(3) First artificial planet in or- 
bit around the sun, January 1959. 

(4) First man-made object to strike 
the moon, September 1959. 

(5) First photograph of the moon’s 
far side, October 1959. 

(6) First creatures to be recovered 
alive from an earth orbit (2 dogs and 
some other animals), August 1960. 

Besides holding these distinctions, 
Russia is leading with respect to the 


dog 
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outdistanced the Soviet Union in at 
least 1 other respect—namely, in the 
amount of scientific information gath- 
ered by our satellites and other space 
vehicles. Some specific American dis- 
coveries and accomplishments are de- 
scribed further along in this article. 


Why can the Soviet Union launch 
heavier payloads than we can? 


Because of differences in Soviet and 
American military plans shortly after 
World War II. When that conflict 
ended, the Russians began a vigorous 
rocket program almost immediately. 
They wanted to develop intercontinen- 
tal missiles that could carry nuclear 


bombs. Since it then appeared that 
such bombs would always be large and 
cumbersome, the Soviet Union created 
huge rocket engines to lift them. 

The United States, at that time, still 
counted entirely on manned bombers 
to carry its atomic weapons. Our na- 
tion didn’t start work in earnest on 
rockets until the early 1950’s, after 
scientists had learned how to make 
nuclear bombs small and compact. We 
then built comparatively small rocket 
engines to fit these newer weapons. 

The result: We now possess rockets, 
such as the Atlas, that can carry hy- 
drogen bombs as far as we might 
want to send them; but we have noth- 
ing larger. On the other hand, Rus- 
sia has rockets considerably bigger 
than are needed as military missiles, 
and these give her an advantage in 
space exploration. 

U. 8. scientists are working on space 
rockets that will eventually enable 
America to launch far heavier pay- 
loads than at present. 


What are some of the accomplish- 
ments and discoveries that our na- 
tion, through its space projects, has 
already chalked up? 


Tiros I, launched in April 1960, car- 
ried 2 cameras aloft. During the 2%4 
months that its television equipment 
was operating, this satellite made 
more than 22,000 pictures of the earth 
and relayed them to stations in New 
Jersey and Hawaii. Tiros I and cer- 
tain other U. S. space vehicles have 
been forerunners of a weather-satel- 
lite system which, by providing pic- 
tures of cloud formations all around 
the globe, should help weathermen to 
make far better forecasts than 
now possible. 


are 


Other American experiments show 
that satellites can be valuable for com- 
munications purposes. Echo I, the 
100-foot balloon that was put in orbit 
last August, has served as a giant 
mirror for radio signals. Coast-to- 
coast telephone conversations have 
been conducted by means of signals 
bounced off this satellite. 

Courier I-B, launched in October, 
has been able to receive messages 
while passing over one station and 
then send them back to earth while 
passing over another, thousands of 
miles away. Its electronic equipment 
was designed to receive and transmit 
nearly 75,000 words per minute. 

Air Force Discoverer satellites carry 
many instruments to collect data from 
the outer fringes of our atmosphere. 
These are contained in “capsules” 
that can be ejected and sent back to 
earth. By the end of 1960, 4 cap- 
sules had been recovered. One was 
taken from the sea, and 3 were caught 
by planes in mid-air. 

The 314-pound Vanguard I, launched 
in 1958, continues to send signals 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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ASTRONAUT will ride in cone-shaped 
capsule, shown atop Redstone rocket 
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NASA 
PROJECT MERCURY. It is the U. S. program to put a man into space— 
perhaps before the end of this year. Russia, of course, hopes to beat us in doing 
so. The United States and the Soviet Union have faced big problems in their efforts 
to launch manned satellites. The race is indeed a hot one. Pictured above is a cross 
section of the heavily equipped capsule for a Mercury passenger. 


MEN AT WORK on Mercury capsule (bottom, center). Those on scaffolding 
(left) are putting together launching rocket for shooting capsule into space. 





NASA 
ASTRONAUT undergoing one of many tests to determine his fitness for flight. 
First man to go aloft and return doubtlessly will be a great hero. Training 
for this daring job is perhaps the stiffest modern man has known. 


Exploring the Sky with Satellites 


(Concluded from page 1) 


through transmitters operated by sun- 
power generators. It may circle the 
globe for 1,000 years or-more. Studies 
of its orbit reveal that the earth is to 
a slight degree pear-shaped. 

These are among the many space 
vehicles that have added to man’s 
knowledge of his surroundings, and 
that have helped point the way to fur- 
ther accomplishments. 


As to the future, how do U. S. and 
Soviet programs shape up? 


Each nation hopes to be first in put- 
ting a man into space. The principal 
American effort along this line is 
known as Project Mercury. Within 
the next few months, a U. S. “astro- 
naut” may be sent 100 miles above the 
earth by means of a Redstone rocket. 
Sometime later, possibly before the 
end of this year, an Atlas rocket will 
be used for putting a manned satellite 
into orbit around the globe. 

Russia is working strenuously to 
perform a feat of this kind before the 
United States does. But her endeavor, 
like ours, has run into some difficul- 
ties. In fact, there are rumors that 
the Soviet Union already has made 
one or more attempts with manned 
satellites and has failed. 

As previously mentioned, the United 
States is developing new rockets for 
future space work. One of these is 
the Centaur, based on the present At- 
las though larger and more powerful. 
It is to be tested by the end of 1961. 

Another is the Saturn, with twice 
as much “thrust” or lifting power as 
is furnished by any rocket that the So- 
viets are now known to possess. It 
may be ready for operation within 3 
or 4 years. 

Also, the armed services are work- 
ing on satellites of military value— 
some, for instance, that should be able 
to detect the launching of enemy mis- 
siles and send warnings to our defense 
forces. 

Meanwhile a private concern, the 


CHECKING THE CAPSULE. After its trip through space the Mercury vehicle 
will land in the ocean, to be recovered by ship. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, hopes to put up a network 
of satellites for communications use 
within 2 years or so. 


How large is the federal govern- 
ment’s outlay on space exploration? 


The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which handles non- 
military projects in this-field, is spend- 
ing nearly a billion dollars for the 
vear ending next June 30. Its outlay 
for the following year is expected to 
be larger, though the exact amount 
will depend on decisions of the new 
President and Congress. 

Likewise, important decisions must 
be made concerning the military serv- 
ices’ space programs. 

Many people feel that our spending 
on space work should be increased 
very substantially. They say: “We 
are in a space contest with Russia 
whether we like it or not, and people 
of many lands will—to some extent— 
judge our country by how well it per- 
forms in this race. 

“Moreover, no one can foresee all 
the advantages and benefits we might 
gain from exploration of the sky any 
more than people of 1492 foresaw the 
world-shaking results that would flow 
from Columbus’ voyages.” 


Different Opinion 


Opponents of this view reply: “Our 
country shouldn’t let itself be forced 
into costly space efforts just for the 
sake of competing with the Soviet Un- 
ion. We should set our own goals and 
work toward them at our own speed. 

“Mankind faces tremendous prob- 
lems here on earth, and should con- 
centrate on these instead of racing for 
the moon or the distant planets. Bat- 
tles against hunger, illiteracy, and dis- 
ease are much more important than is 
space exploration.” 

There is little doubt that this con- 
troversy will extend far into the fu- 
ture—By ToM MYER 


. See 


NASA 


In this photo, astronaut 


prepares to test escape hatch and other equipment in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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BEFORE 1960 
UNITED STATES SOVIET UNION 


15 successful satellite launchings 3 successful satellite launchings 
1 successful deep space probe 3 successful deep space probes 


MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS 


@ First weather satellite—Vanguard Il @ First earth satellite—Sputnik | 

@ First to report important radiation belts—Explorer | @ First to orbit the sun—Lunik | 

© First equipped with solar-powered radio transmitter— @ First to hit the moon—Lunik Il 

Vanguard | @ First to photograph far side of the moon—Lunik ill 
@ First to send TV pictures back to earth—Explorer VI @ Heaviest earth satellite—Sputnik Ill (3,000 Ibs.) 


DURING 1960 


15 successful satellite launchings 3 successful satellite launchings 
1 successful deep space probe No deep space probes 


MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS 


@ First navigation test satellite—Transit I-B @ Heaviest satellite put in orbit—Spacecraft Ii (10,120 tbs.) 
@ First designed to detect launching of enemy missiles— @ Recovery in good health of 2 dogs placed in orbit around the 
Midas Il earth—Spacecraft Il 

@ First double launching—Transit I-A = Sy 


@ First to relay a radio message sent from one part of the earth 
to another—Echo | 


@ First to be recovered from orbit—Discoverer Xill 
@ First to be recovered in mid-air—Discoverer XIV 


PLANNED FOR 1961 


Will continue work on satellite communication, navigation, __ Will probably continue to concentrate almost entirely on try- 
weather forecasting, and early warning defense systems. ing to put a man into orbit and then bring him safely back to 


Will try to send chimpanzee to edge of space (100 miles up). — of our officials believe that Russia has already made 1 
May attempt to send man to edge of space. or more unsuccessful attempts to accomplish this feat. 
May attempt to place man in orbit, then return him safely. In Russia, only the successful launchings are made pubiic. 


THREE U. S. SATELLITES 


EXPLORER | TRANSIT 1-B DISCOVERER XIV 











EPARED FOR AMERI £ ™ ) ON AND Tim Coss 


PR > RICAN OBSERVER BY KERMIT JOHNSO 
A COMMITTEE headed by Dr. Jerome Wiesner—now President Kennedy’s top aloft. Also, the committee recommends changes in the setup of the National 
scientific adviser—has said that America must emphasize the development of Aeronautics and Space Administration, which handles civilian projects; and it says 
rockets for carrying heavier payloads (scientific equipment) than we can now send all military space work should be under a single Defense Department agency. 
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The Story of 1 


Efforts to Give Older 
People Health Benefits 


There will be lengthy debates on 
Capitol Hill in the weeks to come over 
proposals to provide additional health 
care for older citizens. 

A majority of the 
White Aging, 
which opened its meetings earlier this 
month, came out in favor of a health 
care plan to be included in our social 
security program. Under this plan, an 
additional tax would be levied on 
workers and their employers to pay 
the cost of the program. Women over 
62 and men over 65 would be eligible 
for health care benefits, just as they 
may now receive social security pay- 


delegates to 


House Conference on 


ments. 

The new Kennedy Administration 
strongly supports the social security 
health plan. Its backers contend that 
such a health insurance program is an 
necessity now that rising 
medical expenses have become a se- 
rious burden to older Americans. 

But the American Medical Associa- 
tion and a number of other groups and 
individuals oppose this plan. They say 
it is “socialized medicine,” and argue 
that it would bring higher taxes for 
all Americans regardless of whether 
or not they wish to take part in the 
program. 

We shall discuss the pros and cons 
on this question as they are presented 
in the congressional debates. 


absolute 
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AEC Wants Additional 
Atomic Power Plants 


The Atomic Energy Commission is 
calling for the construction of several 
more nuclear power stations in coming 
months. The AEC also wants a change 
in existing rules which require that 
atomic power plants, as a safety meas- 
ure, generally be built some distance 

way from cities. 

Scientists point out that nuclear 
power stations cannot explode like an 
atomic bomb. However, they concede, 
if something goes wrong with such 
facilities, dangerous radioactive ma- 
terial might be sent into the surround- 
ing area. Such an accident occurred 
earlier this month at an experimental 


atomic plant in Idaho—the first such 
mishap since 1956. 

AEC contends there is no real dan- 
ger of accidents from “proven” as 
opposed to “experimental” reactors. 
None of the former units, the govern- 
ment agency says, has been involved 
in a serious mishap. [f nuclear plants 
cannot be built closer to cities, AEC 
says, the cost of providing electricity 
over long distances will be so high that 
atomic stations won’t be able to com- 
pete with other types of power fa- 
cilities. 

In the months ahead, Congress will 
go over these and other views as it 
decides whether or not to call for the 
construction of additional nuclear 
power plants. 


Will 1961 Bring Treaty 
On Nuclear Test Ban? 


Early next month—a few weeks 
after the Kennedy Administration 
took office—American and Soviet rep- 
resentatives will resume talks on ban- 
ning further nuclear tests. 

The 2 sides have been meeting on 
and off since October 31, 1958, and 
have reached some agreements on 
plans to outlaw hydrogen-atomic ex- 
perimental blasts. But for a consider- 
able time the talks have been dead- 
locked on the big issue of inspections 
to safeguard against “sneak” nuclear 
tests. 

In general, Moscow has agreed on 
international checkups to help prevent 
cheating on nuclear experiments. But 
the Soviets have been unwilling to 
accept the number and kind of on- 
the-spot inspections that we feel are 
needed to guard against sneak tests. 
Meanwhile, both sides have—so far as 
is known—lived up to a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” not to set off any atomic- 
hydrogen blasts while the talks on this 
matter are in progress. 


Farm Conference in 
The Nation’s Capital 


Farm leaders from across the nation 
are on their way to Washington, D. C., 
for a special meeting with Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman. The 
conference, to begin January 26, will 





MIKE TROY, Olympic champion, is the king- 
pin of the University of Indiana swimmers— 
a group which some observers think may be 
the strongest college swim team ever assem- 
bled. In dual meets, the Hoosiers have been 
setting a scorching pace with Troy as their 
leader. Mike's spe- 
cialty is the butterfly 
stroke, marked by vio- 
lent overhead thrash- 
ing in which both 
arms are thrust for- 
ward at the same 
time. He is counted 
on as a double winner 
in Indiana’s meets, 
and he also swims 
on his college's relay 
team. In the 200- 
meter event at Rome last summer, Mike set 
a new world mark of 2 minutes 12 and 8/10 
seconds. The Indiana youth started swimming 
in a public pool in Indianapolis at the age of 
12. Much to his surprise, he won a second- 
place ribbon in a race against other youngsters, 
and he was so thrilled that he vowed to win 
more awards. Today the Indiana junior is the 
world's best in the grueling butterfly event. 
He is studying business administration. 
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SPORTS—SWIMMING AND FOOTBALL 


ALAN ROZYCKI, 20-year-old Dartmouth half - 
back, is the latest winner of the Swede Nelson 
Award, a national trophy given annually for 
outstanding sportsmanship in college football. 
He was chosen from a field of 82 candidates. 
One of several incidents that led to Al's se- 
lection occurred in 
the next-to-the-last 
game of the season 
against Cornell. With 
Dartmouth 22 points 
ahead, its second 
team was playing. 
With Rozycki nearing 
the ivy League pass- 
receiving record, the 
coach started to send 
the halfback back 
into the game to try 
to set a new mark. Al objected, saying: “The 
second string has worked hard in practice and 
deserves to play. The record doesn’t mean 
that much to me.” An All-East player, 
Rozycki carried the ball 609 yards last season 
for a new record. An A student, he is pre- 
paring for a career in medical research. Al 
grew up in Chicago where he attended Lake 
View High School. He played football there 
and was a swimming champion. 








MALAYA installs new ruler, Sir Syed Putra, 40, for term of 5 years 


be held for the purpose of working out 
details of new agricultural proposals 
for the Kennedy Administration. 

During last fall’s election campaign, 
Mr. Kennedy advocated a boost in ex- 
isting government support prices for 
major farm crops. In an effort to re- 
duce the nation’s huge crop surpluses, 
he also asked for a long-range program 
to put limits on the actual quantities 
of certain products that each farmer 
may sell. At the meeting with agri- 
cultural representatives, Mr. Free- 
man is expected to seek ideas for put- 
ting these goals into effect. 


Hints from Moscow— 
What Do They Mean? 


Strong hints are coming from Mos- 
cow that 1961 will be a crucial year in 
western-Soviet relations. The Reds are 
spreading stories that unless some 
agreement for “peaceful ¢oexistence” 
can be reached between the 2 sides 
within the next 12 months, the world 
is in for serious trouble. 

Moscow apparently wants to con- 
vince western leaders that unless re- 
lations with them can be improved in 
1961, Premier Nikita Khrushchev may 
be forced out of office and replaced by 
someone else who will be much more 
difficult to deal with—a leader who 
supports Red China’s call for a war if 
necessary to crush the free world. 

Western experts on Soviet affairs 
differ in their views on what Moscow 
is really up to. Many observers feel 
that Premier Khrushchev is trying to 
persuade or possibly even “scare” 
President Kennedy into agreeing on 
early summit talks between the 2 men. 
Others believe the Russian leader is 
really in trouble, and must come up 
with a quick diplomatic success—such 
as a meeting with Mr. Kennedy—to 
stay in power. 


Eisenhower and Nixon 
Make Plans for Future 


Former President Eisenhower, who 
has now joined Harry Truman and 
Herbert Hoover as one of our 3 living 
ex-Chief Executives, is vacationing 
after having attended the Presidential 
inauguration ceremonies for John 
Kennedy. Mr. Eisenhower’s plans 
called for quail hunting in Georgia 
and then for an extended rest in Cali- 
fornia before returning to his home in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Though he hopes to relax for a time 
after leaving his high office, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has many activities planned for 
the years ahead. In addition to good- 
will trips overseas and speaking en- 
gagements at home, he plans to write 
a book about his experiences as Presi- 
dent. He will also help organize ma- 
terial for the Eisenhower Library now 
being built in his honor at Abilene, 
Kansas, and take a hand in running the 
affairs of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Nixon, meanwhile, has made 
plans to return to his home state of 
California to practice law. In addition, 
he expects to take an active part in the 
affairs of the Republican Party. In 
fact, many observers believe Mr. 
Nixon will make an all-out bid for his 
party’s Presidential nomination again 
4 years from now. 


Little Progress in 
1960 for Freer Press 


Each year, the Associated Press 
makes a survey to find out if restric- 
tions on the flow of news are being re- 
laxed or tightened. In its latest report, 
the AP says that censorship was tight- 
ened in many countries during 1960. 
In most of these lands, the news agency 
points out, new restrictions were 
placed on the activities of reporters 
rather than on the newspapers them- 
selves. 

Strict curbs on news stories con- 
tinued in all communist countries 
throughout 1960, according to the AP. 
The free press also vanished in Cuba 
under the leadership of Premier Fidel 
Castro. During times of strife, censor- 
ship was imposed on a limited scale 
in Venezuela, Argentina, and Nica- 
ragua over the past year. 

The Middle East continued to censor 
news dispatches and so did many of 
the new African lands, except for Ni- 
geria where complete freedom of the 
press was established. Trouble in 
Southeast Asia, particularly in Laos, 
South Viet Nam, and _ Indonesia, 
brought a tightening of news censor- 
ship there, according to the AP. 


Recent Developments— 
Laos & Congress Rules 


The crisis in Laos has calmed down 
a bit for the time being because 
threats of large-scale communist troop 
movements into the troubled land ap- 
parently did not take place. The prob- 
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lem of restoring lasting peace to the 
Southeast Asian country, however, re- 
mains as serious as ever. 

Last week, Russia and the United 
States appeared to be making some 
headway toward agreeing on an in- 
ternational conference to discuss the 
Laotian problem. 

The U. S. Senate has decided to 
postpone further consideration of 
changes in rules which have been pro- 
posed to make it easier to limit 
lengthy debate in that body. The is- 
sue was sidetracked to the Senate 
Rules Committee for additional study, 
and isn’t likely to get back to the floor 
for debate until later in the current 
session. The lawmakers took this step 
so they could get to work on the many 
legislative “proposals now awaiting 
Senate action. 

In the House last week, members 
were debating a plan to change the 
membership of the powerful House 
Rules Committee—a group that de- 
cides what legislation is to be con- 
sidered on the floor. Proposed by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, the plan calls 
for the addition of 3 members to the 
Rules Committee. This would make 
it possible for pro-Kennedy congress- 
men to select additional committee 
members who would vote in favor of 
issues sponsored by the Administra- 
tion. 


Trouble Ahead for Our 
Guantanamo Naval Base? 


A 6-foot-high fence surrounds the 
land area of our naval base at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba. Mines and machine-gun 
pits are laid out around the base, and 
sentries there are more alert than ever 
before. 

These and other defense precautions 
have been taken at our Cuban base 
because of the mounting tension be- 
tween the United States and the island 
country following our break in diplo- 
matic ties with the government of 
Premier Fidel Castro. Though Ameri- 
can forces at the naval installation 
hope they never have to fight to defend 
themselves against a Cuban attack, 
they are ready for trouble if it should 
come. 

Guantanamo is 
area controlled by 


a 45-square-mile 
us under terms 


TANKER of U. S. fleet (foreground) entering Guantanamo Naval Base in troubled, explosive Cuba 


of a long-standing treaty with Cuba. 
It is manned by 3,000 or so American 
sailors and Marines. There are also 
2,000 United States civilian workers 
and servicemen’s wives, plus more 
than 1,000 children, at the base. In 
addition, well over 2,000 Cuban em- 
ployes continue to come and go every 
day to work there. 

Why do we want to hold on to the 
base despite Cuban threats against it? 
The outpost contains an important jet 
airfield, it is an anti-submarine base, 
an all-year training camp for our At- 
lantic fleet, and part of our Panama 
Canal defense system. 


Public Opinion Polls 
South of the Border 


Elliot Marcus, on leave from his 
post at the U.S. Information Agency, 
has spent several months doing re- 
search work and making speeches in 
Chile under the sponsorship of the 
Organization of American States. 
While in that country, he conducted 
numerous public opinion polls, chiefly 
to find out how university students 
there feel about America’s Latin Amer- 
ican and global policies. Here are some 
results of his polls: 

A large majority of Chilean students 
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Star light, star bright, 

First star I see tonight, 

I wish I may, I wish I might... . 
Oh, nuts, it’s a satellite! 


* 


Fisherman: I tell you it was THAT 
LONG! I never saw such a fish. 
Friend: Strangely enough, I believe 
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ART WINBURG 


Boss: Did you deliver the message to 
Mr. Dunn? 

Office Boy: No, he wasn’t in. 

Boss: Why didn’t you wait for him 
like I told you? 

Office Boy: Well, the door was locked 
and the sign on it said, “Return Imme- 
diately.” So I beat it back here as quick 
as I could. 


* 


Nature seldom makes a _ fool—she 
merely furnishes the raw material for a 
do-it-yourself job. 


* 


Said one pelican to another: That’s a 
mighty nice fish you have there. 
Replied the other: Well, it certainly 
fills the bill. 
* 


Tact is the ability to close your mouth 
before someone else wants to. 


* 
If women ever get equal rights with 


men, it will be quite a comedown for 
them. 


believe Uncle Sam has been interven- 
ing in Cuba’s national affairs. How- 
ever, while most youths support the 
social aims of Cuba’s Premier Fidel 
Castro, they are highly critical of his 
government’s violations of human 
rights and censorship of the press. 

About two-thirds of the students 
questioned feel that the United States 
has had too much influence over Chile’s 
economic life, through the ownership 
of industries there by American firms. 

A majority of the youths believe 
neither the United States nor Russia 
is doing enough to avoid another war. 
In addition, two-thirds of the students 
believe that Chile should stay out of 
the global struggle between Uncle 
Sam and Moscow. 


People, Places, Events 
Both Here and Abroad 


Uncle Sam plans to participate in 12 
trade exhibits overseas this year. The 
first, which opened January 21 and 
runs until February 19, is a display of 
our small industrial plants shown in 
Colombo, Ceylon. Other exhibits are 
scheduled for the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Japan, Italy, Finland, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, West Berlin, Peru, Tu- 
nisia, Ghana, and India. 

The average United States family 
earned $6,520 a year in 1959—the 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available. At that time, around 1 
out of every 8 persons had an income 
of $10,000 or more. Some 2 out of 5 
citizens were in the $5,000 to $10,000 
bracket. The others earned less than 
$5,000 a year. 

Fires killed 11,350 Americans and 
caused 1% billion dollars in damage 
during 1960. So says the National Fire 
Protection Association. This group, 
which conducts fire-prevention drives, 
says that about half of the deaths 
caused by fires occurred in private 
homes. 

Five African lands hope to work out 
a common defense system patterned 
somewhat after the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Representatives 
of these countries—Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, the United Arab Republic and 
Morocco—met not long ago in Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, to draw up plans for 
the suggested organization. The 5 
lands have asked other African coun- 
tries to join them in the proposed 
defense system. 


Georgia is making a start toward 
school integration. Earlier this month, 
2 Negro students were admitted to the 
University of Georgia after moves by 
the state to keep all of its schools 
operating on a segregated basis were 
declared illegal by federal courts. 
The University suspended the stu- 
dents because of riots over their pres- 
ence on the campus, but they returned 
to their classes last week. The U. S. 
Justice Department is now checking 
to see if these riots involve law viola- 
tions. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week's Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) civil rights, and 
(2) Belgium. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers on page 6, column 4. 














1. The student was congratulated 
on his demeanor (dé-mén’er). (a) 
success (b) grades (c) award (d) 
behavior. 


2. Marked by a spirit of amity 
(am’‘i-ti), the conference proceeded. 
(a) friendship (b) competition (c) 
indecision (d) optimism. 


3. To circumvent (sir’kim-vént) 
the law was his foremost goal. (a) 
change (b) get around (c) ignore. 


4. The order was eventually re- 
scinded (ré-sind’éd). (a) regretted 
(b) forgotten (c) issued (d) canceled. 


5. Signs of decadence (dé-ka’déns) 
in the Asian country’s armed forces 
were evident. (a) improvement (b) 
poor morale (c) deterioration. 


6. A free West Berlin has a baneful 
(ban’f’l) effect on communism in East 
Germany. (a) beneficial (b) minor 
(c) very harmful (d) declining. 


7. The cabinet officer asked his as- 
sistants not to discuss extraneous 
(éks-tra’né-is) matters during the 
conference. (a) confidential (b) fi- 
nancial (c) non-related. 
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Readers Say— 











I was deeply interested in your arti- 
cle on the flow of U. S. gold abroad. 
It strikes me that something should 
have been done to alter this situation 
months ago, when the problem began 
to arise. JUNE SCHECHTER, 

Woodmere, New York 


* 


Your article with regard to Brazil 
should awaken many people to the se- 
rious position that the United States 
faces there. The U. S. should help 
that country to overcome her difficul- 
ties in any way possible. Our assist- 
ance might mean the difference be- 
tween freedom or communism for the 
southern land. JuLIE ANGERMEIER, 

Evansville, Indiana 


* 


In my opinion, there is too little 
emphasis on the growing power of 
Red China. Many Americans look 
upon Russia as the greater threat to 
peace, but I think this may no longer 
be true. Red China is sending tech- 
nicians to Cuba in order to spread 
communism, is active in much of Asia, 
and (in recklessness) is more likely 
to threaten peace—I believe—than is 
Russia. 

ARVADA SEILHAMER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


Many Americans are mistaken in 
thinking that the only way to main- 
tain peace is to produce an ever-larger 
supply of weapons. Disarmament can 
be the answer, if other nations will 
agree to disarm with us. We then 
could cut military spending and have 
more money for useful purposes in our 
naticn. RUTHY GOETZ, 

Halliday, North Dakota 


* 


It is unwise for the United States 
to maintain full control of nuclear 
weapons we store in allied NATO 
lands. These allies should have an 
equal share in deciding on use of the 
weapons. After all, once nuclear power 
is used, all our NATO allies will be 
involved with us in fighting an enemy. 
Should an emergency arise, we cer- 
tainly should make the decision to use 
nuclear explosives only as a last re- 
sort—only if they are required to pre- 
serve our freedom. 

KATHY POLLOCK, 
Sikeston, Missouri 














In my opinion, the United States 
should control all nuclear weapons that 
belong to us. If war should begin, we 
do not want to be compelled to stop 
fighting the enemy while a conference 
decides whether or not to use the nu- 
clear arms. I am confident that the 
U. S. would not use the bombs unless 
it was absolutely necessary to do so. 

MARY BETH DAVIS, 
Concordia, Kansas 


ADVERTISING isn’t entirely for selling goods. 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


Many stores, such as Hecht’s 


in Washington, D. C., use space to promote the cause of worthwhile organizations. 
That store’s advertising director, B. Allen Mays, is shown above with an ad for 
CARE—the U. S. relief organization which helps people in other lands. 


Interviews on Careers 





High Rewards for Advertisers 


ROM his busy office at the Hecht 
Company in the nation’s capital, 

B. Allen Mays directs the advertising 
program for his firm—a department 
store. In addition to his many day- 
to-day duties in advertising, he de- 
votes a good deal of time to commu- 
nity projects and such national groups 
as CARE and the Red Cross. 

“T generally get to my office by 9:30 
in the morning,’ Mr. Mays reports. 
“Sometimes, if I have a special meet- 
ing scheduled with representatives of 
a community group, I begin my day 
earlier. As a rule, I don’t leave the 
office until my work is finished, which 
is usually around 7 at night. 

“Actually, no 2 days are alike for 
me. But in general, I plan the overall 
advertising campaigns for the Hecht 
Company. I work closely with copy 
writers who prepare the words used 
to describe our products in an ad. 

“T also keep in touch with 
the artists who draw the illustrations 
for the advertisements, and the lay- 
out people who plan the arrangement 
of the words and pictures in an ad. 
All of these persons, incidentally, are 
members of the advertising profession 
and may advance to the position of 
director or account executive. 

“In addition to the duties I have 
mentioned, I meet regularly with the 
store’s top sales staff and other com- 
pany officials to go over advertising 
campaigns with them. I meet 
with executives of newspapers and 
magazines to discuss the publication 
of our ads.” 

Qualifications. Artists and layout 
people must have artistic ability, and 
all specialists in this work must be 
well acquainted with the products they 
are advertising. They must also have 
a knack for knowing what will attract 
customers to their products. 

In addition, advertising directors 
must be able to get along well with 
people and have executive ability. To 
these qualities, Mr. Mays adds: “To 
be a successful advertiser, an individ- 
ual must be able to visualize ideas 
and have a talent for transforming 
these ideas into eye-catching words 
and pictures.” 


close 


also 


Competition for jobs in advertising 
is rather keen, and only persons with 
outstanding abilities reach the top in 
this work. Those who do are very 


well paid, while others struggle along 
at relatively low pay. So you had 
better be fairly certain that you have 
the essential talents before taking up 
this occupation. 

Training. In high school, you should 
take as many courses as you can in 
English, history, art, the sciences, and 
public speaking. A general knowledge 
of how the business world operates 
and experience as a salesman or sales- 
woman are helpful. Hence, part-time 
sales work while still in high school 
can be a steppingstone to an advertis- 
ing career. So can work as a typist 
in an advertising agency. 

Next, you can either go to college 
and take courses in advertising, or 
you can learn the work while on the 
job. As a rule, persons with a col- 
lege degree advance more rapidly than 
do those without a higher education. 
In most cases, artists and writers in 
this field must have specialized train- 
ing to get employment in advertising 
work. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you may 
earn $60 to $70 a week. Experienced 
persons earn from $6,000 to $12,000 
and up a year. The top people in the 
field have very high incomes. 

Facts to weigh. “The field is a 
satisfying one because, as a member 
of the advertising profession, you 
play an important role in our economy 
by increasing sales,” Mr. Mays points 
out. “Also, there is an unending 
variety of tasks to perform that make 
the work interesting and stimulating. 
Finally, the rewards are high for those 
who can make the grade. 

“But men and women in this field 
are under constant pressure to pro- 
duce new ideas in the shortest possible 
time. Deadlines must be met. Fin- 
ished copy must be in the form that 
pleases everybody—the public and the 
firm whose product is being advertised. 
The pressure, the competition, and 
the hustle are challenging to some 
people, while they make nervous 
wrecks of others. If you are consid- 
ering this career, you should try to 
determine what they would do to you.” 

More information. If possible, talk 
to advertising men and women in your 
area. Also write to the Advertising 
Federation of America, 250 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Space Exploration 


1. Mention at least 3 spectacular 
“firsts” achieved by Russian space sci- 
entists. 


2. America has put more earth satel- 
lites in orbit than has the Soviet Union. 
What was our total by the end of 1960: 
6, 19, 26, or 31? 


3. In what other aspect of the “space 
do U. S. experts think we are 
ahead? 


4. Why is the Soviet Union now able 
to launch heavier payloads than is the 
United States? 


5. Cite at least 2 important discoveries 
or accomplishments chalked up by U. S. 
scientists through the use of satellites. 


6. Briefly discuss the U. S. and Soviet 
man-in-space programs. 


7. In the year that ends next June 30, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is spending approximately: 
\% billion dollars, 1 billion, 2 billion, or 
3 billion? 


Discussion 


Do you or do you not favor a large- 
scale boost in America’s space effort? 
Explain your position. 


Cuba and Red China 


1. What events led to the recent break 
in U. S. relations with Cuba? 


2. List the basic requirements a gov- 
ernment is usually expected to fulfill to 
be recognized by other nations. 


3. What are the highest diplomatic rep- 
resentatives called? 


4. With how many governments does 
the United States have diplomatic rela- 
tions—33, 63, or 93? 


5. In the early days of our country, 
what recognition policy did our govern- 
ment usually follow? 


6. What differing views on recognition 
did Woodrow Wilson have? 


7. Summarize briefly the events of 
about 10 years ago that set the stage for 
the controversy over U. S. recognition of 
Red China. 


Discussion 


i. Do you think we pursued the best 
possible policy in withdrawing recogni- 
tion from Cuba? Why, or why not? 

2. How do you feel about the possi- 
bility of our nation’s recognizing the gov- 
ernment of Red China? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give an important argument for 
and against the social security health 
plan for older citizens advocated by the 
Kennedy Administration. 

2. What is the purpose of a Washing- 
ton, D. C., meeting of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman and farm leaders? 

3. Briefly state the future plans of ex- 
President Eisenhower and former Vice 
President Nixon. 


4. Name the African countries that 
are working on plans to set up a NATO- 
type defense system. 

5. Give the location of Guantanamo. 
What events are taking place there? 


References 


“The Year the Race Into Space May 
Be Decided,” Business Week, December 
31. 

“Our Rockets Are Flying, Astronauts 
Poised ... But Are We Winning, Are 
They Worth It?” Newsweek, January 2. 


Answers to Know That Word 

1. (d) behavior; 2. (a) friendship; 3. 
(b) get around; 4. (d) canceled; 5. (c) 
deterioration; 6. (c) very harmful; 7. 
(c) non-related. 


Pronunciations 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 
Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’tré 
Laos—lous or 1a&’ds 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 


Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 
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Getting Your Mind 
Off Your Troubles 


By Clay Coss 


LL of us have minor troubles and 
worries from time to time. Some 
people are able to slough them off 
with a minimum of difficulty. Others 
magnify their problems out of all pro- 
portion. 

One of the best ways to chase our 
own troubles away is to think what 
we can do to help others solve theirs. 
As a general rule, the most disturbed 
individuals are those who dwell solely 
on. their predicaments and who as- 
sume that only they are beset with 
woes and harassments. Such persons 
spend a great deal of their time feel- 
ing sorry for themselves—engaging 
in self-pity. 

On the other hand, there are peo- 
ple who go out of their way to as- 
sist others; who try to make life a 
little easier or better for someone 
else. Because they do this, they don’t 
have as much time or inclination to 
fret over every unpleasant experience 
that arises. Consequently, they are 
not overly bothered by the run-of- 
the-mil! troubles which everyone must 
endure. 

So when we think about the prob- 
lems of our relatives and friends, as 
well as others whom we may not even 
know personally, and when we try to 
lend a helping hand to these people, 
we are actually doing ourselves a 
favor. We are relieving some of our 
own mental pressures. 

Stella Szuberla, one of our student 
subscribers in Chicago, states the case 
in this way: “I think that little acts 
of kindness toward people go a long 
way. In performing them, we not only 
make others happy but ourselves as 
well.” 

The same thing applies to assisting 
animals and birds. Welfare groups 
in many cities go so far as to publish 
newspaper advertisements reminding 
everyone that “birds need food in this 
cold weather.” People are also urged 
to help stray cats and dogs until they 
can be taken in by animal rescue 
groups. 

In short, the more you think about 
helping others, the less time you'll 
have to feel sorry for yourself. 


: ‘j 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY’S producer Burton Benjamin (left) and associate 
producer Isaac Kleinerman (right) receiving Department of Defense service 


award from Assistant Defense Secretary Murray Snyder. 


Award was for out- 


standing service in presenting armed forces activities on CBS television. 








Gee, Read and hear 








RECORDS. King Arthur of old; his 
bride, Guinevere; and Launcelot are 
leading characters in Columbia’s record- 
ing of the Broadway musical comedy 
Camelot. Frederick Lowe wrote the 
music, and Alan Jay Lerner supplied the 
words. This team was responsible for 
My Fair Lady, as you may recall. Julie 
Andrews, the pert British singer of Fair 
Lady, is Guinevere in the new record- 
ing, and the rest of the cast is also ex- 
cellent. We liked Camelot very much. 
The record costs about $5 in monaural 
LP; $7 in stereo. 


TV CHANNEL TESTING. One way 
to find good new shows is to spend an 
evening watching a single station. We 
plan to cover all the networks in this 
manner in the weeks ahead. For this 
week, the report is on CBS-TV shows 
for Monday night (all times EST). 
To Tell the Truth (7:30). Three per- 
sons pretend to be the “real Mr. X.” A 
panel tries by questions to find out which 
of the 3 is truly the person he (or she) 
claims fo be. It’s amusing, and you can 
guess with the panel. 
Pete and Gladys (8:00). 
comedy; passable. 
Bringing Up Buddy (8:30). Two 
maiden aunts with a grown adopted son 
and a newly adopted young lad in a 
quaint, often funny tale of home life. 
Danny Thomas Show (9:00). In the 


A situation 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below and at right. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell name of a geo- 
graphical area. 


1. First satellite to send TV pic- 
tures back to earth, VI. 


1} 2} 3)4/}5/6|7/8)9 












































2. Secretary of Commerce Luther 


3. First man-made earth satellite 


I. 


4. First satellite for detecting 
launching of enemy missiles 
II. 

5. Non-Arab nation in Middle East. 


6. African country 
known as Abyssinia). 


(in past also 
7. Secretary of Interior Stewart 


8. First weather satellite 
II. 


9. Postmaster General J. Edward 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: inaugural. VERTICAL: 
1. Dillon; 2. Vientiane; 3. Labor; 4. 
Rusk; 5. Bogota; 6. Burma; 7. Hard- 
ing; 8. Thailand; 9. Belgium. 


one we watched, Danny undertook to 
teach his 2 children (under teen-age) 
about democracy and learned something 
about it himself. Pretty good. 

Andy Griffith Show (9:30). Andy as 
sheriff, his deputy, the deputy’s son, and 
a girl have made this comedy series one 
of the season’s most popular. 

Hennesey (10:00). This series on 
naval life is Monday’s top CBS treat for 
us. Good drama. Stars are Jackie 
Cooper as a doctor, Abbey Dalton as a 
nurse, and Henry Kulky as a hard-boiled 
petty officer. 


HEARD ABOUT the teen-agers at a 
British school who asked for more home- 
work? They said they were tired of 
looking at the same old programs on 
television. Hooray for them! 


COMEDY. Among the newest comedy 
stars is Bob Newhart who does some of 
the funniest deadpan routines we have 
heard in a long time. He was guest on 
a recent Ed Sullivan show. Some net- 
work ought to find a 15-minute regular 
spot for Mr. Newhart. 


RADIO AND TV stations are still 
increasing. The National Association of 
Broadcasters, which represents the in- 
dustry, reports that there are now a 
record number of 4,880 stations: 3,538 
AM radio stations—up 82 since January 
1960; 801 FM radio stations—up 123; 
and 541 television stations—up 16. Inci- 
dentally, Le Roy Collins—former gov- 
ernor of Florida and chairman of last 
summer’s Democratic National Conven- 
tion—is now President of the broad- 
casters’ association. 


PROPAGANDA. Communist nations 
and the United States are just about 
even in the world-wide radio war to in- 
fluence the minds of people—if the con- 
flict is measured by the number of hours 
broadcast. Each side is using radio for 
about 3,000 hours a week to tell its story. 

More than broadcast time is involved, 
however. The U. S. government’s Voice 
of America broadcast system for our 
propaganda is under instructions to be 
factual in its newscasts. Russia, Red 
China, and other communist lands are 
under no such limitations, and they often 
misrepresent the facts. Also, they fre- 
quently launch bitter attacks against the 
United States and other free lands. 

There is no way of knowing which 
side is ahead in this air-waves battle, 
since results depend on what listeners 
believe. U. S. officials are hopeful, how- 
ever, that our methods will prove the 
best—and that we can convince doubting 
people in the world that democracy is a 
preferable way of life, and that our 
global goals are sincerely for peace. 

—By TOM HAWKINS 


U.S. Policies on 
Cuba and China 


Is Non-Recognition of Their 
Governments the Best 
Course to Take? 


The policies of the United States 
in dealing with the governments 
of other countries—such as Cuba 
and Red China—have recently 
come under discussion. Here we 
examine conflicting ideas about 
these policies, 


“"FHERE is a limit to what the 

United States in self-respect can 
endure. That limit has been 
reached.” 

With these words, President Dwight 
Eisenhower earlier this month broke 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Cuba. 

The step came after many months 
of worsening relations between the 
United States and Cuba. When Fidel 
Castro upset the government of dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista in January 
1959, U. S. leaders hoped that the 
bearded revolutionary would not only 
carry out necessary reforms in his 
country but would strengthen Cuba’s 
ties with the United States. That 
hope turned out to be an empty one. 

Castro became a dictator himself, 
seized American-owned property with- 
out paying for it, established close 
bonds with Russia, and made his coun- 
try a beachhead for communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. At every op- 
portunity, he attacked the United 
States in the most violent terms. 

Early this month he demanded that 
the staff of the U. S. Embassy in 
Havana, already reduced in number, 
be slashed to 11 persons. Apparently 
one reason for his demand was to make 
it harder for anti-Castro Cubans to 
leave the country. In recent weeks, our 
embassy had been approving more 
than 1,000 applications a week by 
Cubans who wanted to come to the 
United States. Most of these appli- 
cants were skilled persons and profes- 
sional people that Castro badly needs 
to keep the Cuban economy operating. 

The demand that the U. S. Embassy 
staff be reduced to 11 was the last 
straw. Breaking diplomatic relations, 
our government closed the embassy 
and called all its representatives home. 

Act of recognition. The breaking 
of relations focused attention on the 
practices by which nations carry on 
day-to-day dealings with one another. 

The first step is recognition of the 
government concerned. The act of 
recognition is a simple statement that 
the nation issuing it is prepared to 
maintain normal working relations 
with the other government. 

To be recognized, a government usu- 
ally has to demonstrate that it has ef- 
fective control over the people of its 
country, that it can assure stability, 
and that it is willing to abide by its 
international responsibilities—for ex- 
ample, that it will respect the rights 
of people from other lands and will 
not confiscate their properties without 
compensation. 

Exchange of diplomats. When 2 
governments recognize each other, 
they normally exchange diplomatic 
representatives. The highest repre- 
sentatives are calied ambassadors. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Cuba and China 


(Concluded from page 7) 

With 
of 17 
which 


the establishment last year 
new African nations (all of 
the United States has recog- 
nized), we now exchange diplomatic 
representatives with more countries 
than before. Today, we recog- 
nize the governments of 93 nations. 

There are about half a dozen coun- 
tries whose ruling groups we do not 
recognize. Besides Cuba, they include 
Red China, North Viet Nam, North 
Korea, East Germany, and Albania. 

Conflicting ideas. In general, 2 dif- 
ferent views on recognizing other gov- 
ernments developed in the 
United States over the years. 


ever 


have 


basic requirements as «assurance of 
future stability and a willingness to 
abide by international responsibilities. 

Not until 1932, under the first Ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
did the United States recognize the 
Soviet Union. In that case, our prac- 
tice reverted to the earlier one of 
recognizing a government that actu- 
ally had control of the country. (Later 
Roosevelt refused to recognize Man- 
chukuo, a puppet state which the Jap- 
anese set up on Chinese territory.) 
Since that time, our policy has shifted 
back and forth. 

At the moment, the U. S. policy of 
recognition—or non-recognition—of a 
government seems to be _ leaning 
strongly toward the principles of Wil- 
Certainly in the case of Cuba, 
our officials know that Castro and his 


son. 


would be closed. Moreover, the fact 
that he goaded us into breaking rela- 
tions will be regarded as a ‘feather in 
Castro’s hat’ by many of his admirers 
throughout Latin America. Also, our 
action has severed Cuba’s remaining 
ties with the United States, and will 
force the Castro government even fur- 
ther into the communist camp.” 

The right move? Other Americans 
feel that the United States will bene- 
fit greatly by breaking diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba. They put forth 
these views: 

“Things had reached the point in 
our dealings with Castro where the 
acceptance of further insults would 
have made us seem weak and spine- 
less, and would have lowered our pres- 
tige in other lands. The dramatic 
breaking of diplomatic relations has 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


LOVELY HARBOR OF HAVANA, the Cuban capital, looking toward the city of broad avenues and attractive buildings 


In the early era of our nation, the 
policy was to recognize, more or less 
automatically, any new government 
that came into existence if it seemed 
to have effective control of its people. 
How it came into power 
illegally 


legaily or 
was not considered to be our 
business. 

An extreme example of this policy 
can be with 


one 


our relations 
the 1850’s. At 
recognized 5 successive rev- 
olutionary governments that 
into power in that nation. 

The U. S. policy changed markedly 
when Woodrow 
dent. He wanted no dealings with any 
regime which, in his opinion, had 
seized control without popular back- 
ing. 
governments 
through force. 

Case of Russia. 


sons 


seen in 
Mexico during 
time, we 


came 


Wilson became Presi- 


He refused to recognize certain 
that came to power 
It was during Wil- 
Administration that a 
group of communists seized 
in Russia. We refused to rec- 
ognize the government they set up. 
Not only did it lack the popular back- 
ing that Wilson insisted a government 
must have, but it did not fulfill such 


second 
small 
power 


followers have actual control. Yet we 
have withdrawn recognition of that 
government. 

A mistake? Some Americans—who 
are strongly opposed to Castro and 
deplore his actions—think, however, 
that we may lose more than we will 
gain by withdrawing recognition of 
his government. They say: 

“By breaking relations with Cuba, 
we have made it harder to know what 
is going on inside that country. Ata 
time when arms are being brought in 
from communist nations, it is impera- 
tive that we have firsthand reports on 
developments in Cuba. Even an em- 
bassy with only 11 people could have 
served as an effective listening post. 

“Moreover, our embassy was a rally- 
ing post for Cuba’s many anti-com- 
munists. Its existence enabled anti- 
Castro Cubans to secure visas (per- 
mits) to enter the United States. It 
was desirable that these people escape 
from Cuba so that they could organize 
Castro’s downfall. 

“By breaking off relations, we 
played into Castro’s hands, for that 
was exactly what he was trying to 
force us to do—so that our embassy 


focused world attention on Castro’s 
misdeeds as no other act could have 
done. 

“So long as we maintained diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba, many Latin 
American governments that consider 
Castro a grave threat felt they must 
get along with Cuba, too. But now 
they will be encouraged to follow our 
lead, and Cuba will soon find itself 
isolated in this Hemisphere. Discon- 
tent will spread in Cuba, and the day 
of Castro’s overthrow by the Cuban 
people will be hastened. 

“The existence of so many Cuban 
refugees in this country is the best 
assurance that our government will be 
kept posted—through underground 
channels—on happenings inside Cuba. 
And as for checking communism—our 
officials had exhausted every possibil- 
ity of keeping the Castro regime out 
of the Red camp. In breaking rela- 
tions, we may well have set in motion 
the chain of events that will lead to 
Castro’s downfall.” 

Red China. Another country con- 
cerning which the issue of U. S. rec- 
ognition has long smoldered is com- 
munist China. The question is likely 


to come up again at the present session 
of Congress. 

This problem stems back to the last 
months of 1949 when Mao Tse-tung 
and his Chinese communist forces 
drove Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalists, who had governed China 
for many years, off the mainland and 
onto the island of Taiwan. 

Mao’s rnment has consolidated 
its hold ue mainland, but we have 
refused to recognize it. We continue 
to look upon the government of 
Chiang as the rightful ruling body for 
all China. 

What to do? Some Americans— 
strongly anti-communist in their out- 
look—feel that to refuse much longer 
to recognize communist China may 
mean grave trouble for our country in 
the future. They say: 

“The greatest threat to the world 
in the years ahead is that of a nuclear 
war, touched off by Red China. That 
big nation of more than 650,000,000 
people is today even more abusive of 
the United States than is Castro’s 
Cuba. Peiping is believed to be ex- 
perimenting with the development of 
nuclear weapons. Do we dare let Red 
China perfect them without making 
any attempt to see that those weapons 
are controlled? 

“A new and intensive effort to work 
out a disarmament program is ex- 
pected to be made this year by the 
western powers and the Soviet Union. 
How effective would this be if China 
were not included in it? The first step 
to get her in such a program would be 
for us to recognize the government of 
Red China. 

“Recognition would not mean that 
we approve of Mao’s regime any more 
than we think highly of Khrushchev’s 
government. But it would be a first 
step in thawing the ice in which U. S.- 
Chinese relations have become frozen. 
It would also permit us to check on, 
and negotiate with, Red China at first- 
hand. In the meantime, while recog- 
nizing Mao’s control of the mainland, 
we could continue to support Chiang 
in his control of Taiwan.” 

Follow present policy? Other Amer- 
icans feel that any change in our 
China policy would do great harm to 
our nation. They declare: 

“If the control of Red China’s nu- 
clear weapons—now under develop- 
ment—is the big issue, then our ally 
Britain is certainly in a position to 
negotiate on that matter. Britain, a 
nuclear power, recognizes Mao’s gov- 
ernment. The fact is, though, that 
Red China has no intention of nego- 
tiating with the West on this or any 
other big issue. 

“Mao’s regime is a bandit govern- 
ment that shot its way into power, 
defied the United Nations in Korea, 
and has every intention of pursuing 
aggressive policies in the future. Only 
the presence of U. 8. Naval vessels in 
the Far Pacific has kept the Reds from 
seizing Taiwan. Peiping made plain 
many times that it will never agree to 
continued control of that island by 
Chiang. Thus, should we recognize 
Mao, we would have to abandon 
Chiang, a loyal ally of the United 
States in World War II. 

“Tf we recognized Red China, there 
is nO reason to think that Mao’s gov- 
ernment would be one bit more coop- 
erative than it is today. Meanwhile, 
U. S. recognition of the Peiping 
regime would give communism a 
tremendous boost throughout the 
world, and would ‘soften up’ south- 
eastern Asia for speedy penetration 
by the Reds.” —By HOWARD SWEET 
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